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Tin Plate and the Tinker 


Although the manufacture tin plate had long been 
monopoly about 1620 the industry 
spread Saxony where achieved such recognition 
that emissary was sent from England learn the 
process. The English student was courteously received 
and the full process explained detail, but his 
return home the first English attempt manufacture 
tin plate failed, due inexperience and lack proper 
financing. 


This failure occured about 1665 but fifty years later 
the manufacture was revived Major John Hanbury 
Pontypool; the method rolling iron plates 
means cylinders, said have been devised him, 
enabled more uniform black plates produced 
him than was possible with the old method ham- 
mering, and consequence the English tin plate be- 
came recognized superior the German. 


During the next hundred years the industry spread 
rapidly; Britain became the chief source the world’s 
supply tin plate and has remained this day. 

There were two processes for the tinning 
plates. the “palm process which the oldest, 
the plates after being annealed were scoured with sand 
and water, and pickled dilute sulphuric acid, alter- 
nately until they were bright and clean. They were then 
washed water and after being boiled palm oil 
remove all traces acid and water were dipped into 
bath molten tin covered with oil prevent oxida- 
tion. They were then taken bath purer tin than 
the first. After this they were scoured with hempen 
rubber and dipped third bath containing the purest 
tin all; they were then passed through rolls finish 
the surface and regulate the thickness the coating. 

the process” only single bath tin was 
required. The molten metal was covered with layer 


muriate zinc which acted flux, and means 
rolls the plates were passed through this flux down into 
the tin brought out another point the bath 
where there was layer oil the surface. 


The first process was probably the one used what 


much for the tin plate used the tinsmith. His 
solder was compound tin and lead which made 
himself usually 50/50, and his flux was usually powdered 
rosin and tallow. also worked brass used 
borax. Most metals had their own distinctive solder 
and flux. 


From early times the Tinker, Tinkler Tinman 
was called during the 16th Century, was looked up- 
vagabond and was classed the Act 
Elizabeth against vagrancy. 

all remember the story the Buckthorn Inn 
New York which displayed sign reading: 

“Four pence night for bed 

Six pence with supper 

more than five sleep bed 

Organ grinders sleep the wash house 
dogs allowed upstairs 

beer allowed the kitchen 

razor grinders Tinkers taken 


But however low social degree, the tinker was 
craftsman mean ability. His mathematics and 
geometry were good the carpenter’s 
and like them worked with fixed dimension. The 
blacksmith, pewterer silversmith could beat, mold, 
spin their metals, but not the tinker. was 
limited the dimensions his tin plate, and had 
cut carefully tailor cutting into ex- 
pensive cloth. 

Prior 1738 tin ware was made this country, 
but that year two Irishmen, William and Edgar Patti- 


Annual Meeting, Monroe, Y., June 15-16 
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son settled the town Berlin, Connecticut, and 
shortly importing English tin 
and working into cooking utensils. local poetess 
Emma Hart Willard celebrated their wares describing 
the guests wedding clamouring: 

“Oh what's that lordly dish rare 

That glitters forth splendorous glare? 

Tell Miss Norton silver? 

from China Brazil or?” 

Then all together they ran 

Quoth the good dame tin pan 

The first made the Colony 

The maker, Pattison’s just 

From Ireland the last ship 

You all can buy. soon make more.” 

The writer admirer much the work turned 
out the American tinsmith and resents the oppro- 
brium heaped upon the head jest and song. 
All available information gives the distinct impression 
that when crossed the Atlantic Ocean the tinker cast 
off his role vagrant and undesirable citizen 
came honest, industrious craftsman. 


The before mentioned Pattisons peddled their wares 
for many miles around, and their customers bought 
more and more until the business grew and the roads 
improved they engaged young venturesome men who 
filled wagons with made tin ware and took the 
road for weeks time, exchanging tin ware for linen 
rags, scraps brass, wood ashes, anything else 
surplus the household. They were itinerant, they 


Examples stretching. 


Photo Mary Earle Gould 


drove hard bargain, but that reason look 
down upon them. 


Speaking Mr. Richardson 
Wright states his book Hawkers and Walkers Early 
America were hundreds young men trusted 
with stock goods, trusted with horse team, 
trusted with bartering and depended upon make 
honest reports and honest The business in- 
creased, the customers were satisfied, and honesty was 
usually the rule. 


Photo Mary Earle Gould 


working with tin discovered that this metal 
exception the rule known all metalsmiths, 
namely that being formed mass molecules the 
working the metal consists purely moving 
translating these same molecules. Hence molding 
the tin must stretched. 


Again, bending for double seam joint the tin 
was stretched. 


Mathematics and geometry were used the tinker. 
Where arc bulging occurs the cutting 
low for the stretching the metal order that the 
seams join 
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crimping, tin was stretched and compressed. 
rolling, the tin was stretched and compressed. Even 


punching and pricking there slight alteration 
the size the cut piece which must allowed order 
join the edges exactly. 


The insertion strengthen the edges 
finished piece have been introduced during 
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twelve-quart milk jug. 


~ Photo by the Author 


Very used for 
reading Holy Script when the curfew law required all 


lights out. 


Photo by Mary Earle Gould 
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Yankee Lyric 


There famous Yankee-land 

class men ycleped tin-peddlers 

shrewd, sarcastic band 

busy meddlers 

They scour the country through and through 
Vending their wares, tin pots, tin pans, 
Tin ovens, dippers, wash bowls, 
Tin whistles, kettles, for boil stew, 
Tin cullenders, tin nutmeg graters, 

Tin warming platters for your fish and 
short 

you will look within 

His cart 

And gaze upon the tin 

Which glitters there, 

bright and fair, 

There danger defying 

You off without buying. 

One these cunning keen-eyed gentry 
Stopped tavern the country 

Just before night, 

And called for bitters for himself, course 
And fodder for his horse: 

This done our worthy wight 

Informed the landlord that his purse was low 
Quite empty, assure you, sir, and 

wish take your pay 

Now Boniface supposed himself wag 
And when saw that was sucked 

Was not dispirited, but plucked 

courage and his trousers too! 

tis true, 

But can stick feather cap 

making fun this same Yankee 
“Well, good friend, 

That may end 

This troublesome affair, 

I'll take pay ware, 

Provided that you’ve got what suits 

inclination.” 

“No doubt that,” the peddler cried, 

Sans hesitation: 

“Well bring pair good tin 
“Tin our Jonathan espied 

His spindle shanks, 
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And giving his good genius thanks 

For the suggestion, 

Ran out, returned, and goles! 
Yes, here’s pair candle-moulds! 
They'll fit you without question!” 


Annual Meeting 


The 19th annual meeting the Early American 
Industries Association will held Orange County, 
New York, Friday and Saturday, June 15th and 16th, 
1951. 


Mrs. Theodore Bailey and Mr. Roscoe Smith, 
co-chairmen the meeting have announced preliminary 
plans follows: 

Registration Friday morning will the Museum 
noon followed short inspection trip. 

Then members will proceed Mrs. home 
miles distant—where the board 
will meet while members visit Mrs. 
Museum. 

There will cocktails and tea about and 
Monroe. 

Saturday there will speakers and it? 
session. details arrive before The Chronicle mailed, 
you will find enclosed mimeographed sheet giving 
hotel and tourist rooms, with prices and other informa- 
tion. Otherwise, this material will sent you later. 

the three pages following are photographs and 
description the Museum Village. 


Dutch method preparing Goose-quills for Writing 
—The process consists immersing the quill, when 
plucked from the wing the bird, into water almost 
boiling; leave there till becomes sufficiently soft 
compress it, turning its axis, with the back 
the blade the knife. This kind friction, well 
the immersions water, being continued till the barrel 
the quill transparent, and the membrane, well 
the greasy kind covering, entirely removed, 
immersed last time, render perfectly cylindrical, 
which performed with the index-finger 
thumb; then dried gentle temperature. The 
yellow colour given quills, dipping them for 
instant aqua fortis. 


The Domestic Encyclopedia Willich, M.D. 1821, 
Vol. 156. 
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The Museum Village Smith’s Clove, Monroe, New York 


— 


East corner the Village Green, showing Blacksmith Shop, Shop, 
Candle Shop and Schoolhouse. 


Re-creating the early American way life, Mr. Ros- 
coe Smith making his ambition fifty years 
come pass. All this time has been gathering old 
tools, utensils, vehicles, appliances and mechanical de- 
vices used American craftsmen, farmers, housewives 
and other workers and now has buildings display 
them proper settings. 

Clove-—or valley—was the name the locali- 
before Monroe was incorporated, and was originally 
named for Mr. ancestors, six generations re- 
moved, who were the first settlers before 1750. 

Mr. Smith started building his village before World 
War but was interrupted when hostilities broke out. 
Now nearing completion. There are eighteen 
buildings thirty-two acre site arranged around 
village green, and more will erected later. 

Some the buildings are original; others are rep- 
licas. The shop heavy log and stone 
hut Mr. Smith discovered Bridgeport, West Virginia, 
which had dismantled and brought north. Its one 
room arranged the complete dwelling Colonial 
cobbler. 

Another original old log house used 
Orange County settler little farm near Highland 
Falls during George time. equipped 
and furnished with the old furniture and appliances 
that time. 

The stone schoolhouse replica the first one 
used Monroe hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
which Mr. Smith’s grandmother taught 1830. 
Besides the benches and desks and the table, 


the room’s furniture includes dunce’s stool and 
globe, dated 1889. 

There candle shop; stone building with long 
fireplace where are displayed large iron and copper 
kettles for melting tallow. The candle-dipping equip- 
ment includes candle moulds pewter, clay and tin— 
all sizes moulds for one 144 candles. Here also 
large display candle lanterns. 

old hewn barn contains huge cider press from 
Brattleboro, Vermont with timbers inches square. 
This complete with large wood screws and three- 
ton granite base. addition there horse-turned 
stone apple crusher 200 years old. 

Most the timbers the Pioneer Building are from 
old mill erected Hellhole Creek, near Fort Mont- 
gomery, New York 1824. this building are 
farm and home appliances the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies, including cheese presses, wine presses, hay cut- 
ters, hand-made hay forks, display plows 150 
years, harness vices, hand-operated washing machines, 
churns, butter tubs, tin cooking ware and many other 
articles. 

The blacksmith shop features two stone forges, anvils 
and all appurtenances ready for use. 

weave shop, hewn-frame fire house, barber shop 
and drug store are all filled with the tools the vari- 
ous trades and crafts. 

There are, the broadsides for vendues state, other 
items too numerous mention, which can seen 
and enjoyed when members the Early American In- 
dustries Association gather the Museum for the 
Spring meeting. 
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Interior the Blacksmith Shop. 


the right the old log cabin home George time and furnished 
that period. the left the old Apothecary Shop. 
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Fire place Candle Shop. 


Industries 


Candle Shop. 
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Tools and Trade 


clearing house, not for advertising, make available 
members, some the tools that turn here and 
there. 


JANET MACFARLANE 


From time time there come each and every 
one you offers material you cannot use. How 
about sending the information that can 
included this column and turned over the member- 
ship large through the pages The Chronicle, doing 
service, hope, the membership and the 
people who want outlet for their tools. I'll get 
the story and list things for you. 


For instance, one member always complaining that 
sewing machines are offered mail. don’t know any- 
one EAIA who wants old sewing machines, 
probably list any, but good foot-powered lathe 
matched set tools would list. 


Prices will not enter this column. That between 
you and the seller. All ask postal card inquiry 
for name and address and you'll get once. Check 
number. 


Here wonderful collection for someone in- 
terested tools made and used between 1875 and now. 
former wagon maker who moved Massachusetts 
1907 has material both sides that date. There 
are hub reamers, clamps, saws, wooden bench vise with 
wooden screw, hand-forged adze, blacksmith’s apron, 
lamps, wagon jacks, whiffletrees, shafts. wants 
dispose the lot but will talk anyone who comes. 


sylvania. The inquiry its identity has been tossed 
about between Carl Drepperd and us, and the man comes 
smartly back and says couldn’t shell peas this 
Anyhow, has nice lines and interest- 
ing gadget. There are two small wheels, and large 
wheel and driven with belt from the large 
wheel onto small wheel. has tension spring 
one wheel. There tin funnel below the wheels 
catch whatever was being processed. The operator 
sat while worked. 


Sidney, New York finding coffee grinders 
which there often are too many. This one stands 
the floor and may 


Anyone want good racing sulky? There one 
Poughkeepsie used the and one Vestal, 
New York which has wooden spokes 
wheels. man has turned who can help date 
sulkies. 


From the middle New York State, Penn Yan, 
exact, comes letter about old clover rubber 
mill. dated 1862 and Birdsall Machine, 
company which made threshing machines, horse powers 
and portable engines. 


Not pea-sheller! 


East Concord, New York (Erie Coun- 
ty) has wooden hay rake what origin not 
know. (Sometimes these prove very good, all 
hand-made tools. 


Three good hay knives have been offered. They 
can had singly group. 


any members have duplicate items you want 
swap write letter describing the tool and will air 
the news. Mail Miss Janet MacFarlane, Coopers- 
town, New York. 
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ADVERTISING INSERT 
The Chronicle 


Early American Industries Association, Inc. 
Room Franklin St., Worcester Mass. 


April, 1951 


the annual meeting EAIA Cooperstown, 
New York, July, 1948 was voted that advertising 
accepted for THE CHRONICLE. Rates are cents per 
word for each insertion Count each word, abbrevia- 
tion whole number one word, complete name 
one word, complete address one word Copy 
should received the 10th the month preceding 
publication. The next issue scheduled for July, 1951. 


MINER COOPER 


ANTIQUES 
Windsor, New York 


(Route 17, Fifteen miles East Binghamton) 


Tools and implements various trades and 
home industries. 


Send for lists the following tools and implements: 
Carpenters’ Coopers’ 

Mechanics’ General Trades 

Spinning and Weaving 

Laundry and Household 

Farm Hand Tools 

Lumbering 

Horse and Animal Items 
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Prevention Damage 


Wooden Ware 


reply inquiry Mary Earle Gould, Worcester, 
Mass. sends the following: 


important for all collectors wooden ware 
know about the Lyctus powder-post beetle, which causes 
extensive losses the seasoned sapwood hardwood 
lumber, implement handles, furniture, etc. especially 
ash, hickory and oak. 


Protective Applications and Treatments 


Fillers case finished products the more 
valuable material, any substance which closes the pores 
the wood may effectively applied. For example, 
paraffin wax, varnish, shellac, lead paints, other fil- 
lers, such mixture resin and lampblack, which 
will also prevent season checking, effectively close the 
pores the wood and prevent the beetles from deposit- 
ing the eggs which are laid these pores. 


Killing the Insects the Stock Saved 


Insecticides There should given liberal appli- 
cations pure kerosene oil orthodichlorobenzene 
spray with saturated brush mop, the 
infested wood should immersed vats kerosene. 
The only objection kerosene the fire risk. Kerosene 
soon evaporates, however, that the treated material 
not long near the danger point. Neither kerosene 
nor orthodichlorobenzene affects the subsequent appli- 
cation shellac varnish, although the finishing 
process more difficult stain kerosene-treated sap- 
wood match the rest. 


the case powder-post damage the timbers, 
interior wood-work, furniture buildings, the in- 
fested wood should drenched with orthodichloro- 
benzene, saturated rag mop being used, 
brushing impracticable, timbers should sprayed 
with this liquid. Several applications may necessary 
determine has been successful. 


vised that the house opened up, since there 
odor the chemical which may prove disagreeable 
closed room. Also, spraying timbers overhead, 
care should taken not let the liquid drip down, 
since might slightly burn the face and hands and 
would especially injurious got into the eyes*. 


(Excerpt from letter written Professor 
Bourne, the Department Research Entomology 
the University Massachusetts, Massa- 
chusetts, reply inquiry from Miss Gould.) 


“We have found that saturating the wood with tur- 
pentine has given excellent results. would hesitate 
recommend the use bichloride mercury be- 
cause its poisonous nature, although have heard 
its use suggested for similar cases (wooden ware). 
question very much whether high 
would cause more staining than kerosene, and since 
volatile, would less objectionable than 
would heavy painting saturation the wood 
heavy application kerosene. 


“The material orthodiochlorobenzene which men- 
tioned the government bulletin recommended 
giving excellent results. This undoubtedly true 
have found that turpentine equally dependable and 
more readily available than the material mentioned 
the bulletin. Furthermore, very economical and 
for that reason, would strongly advise its use. 


these insects are species very small beetle. 
They have relation, therefore, any the species 
wood-boring moths termites. presume any well- 
seasoned wood might become infested, particularly 
there was great abundance beetles confined 
comparatively small area. However, all infestations 
which have noticed have been either old buildings 
pieces furniture, and even Museums where 
infestation has occurred have never noted the 
beetles migrating the woodwork the building.” 


*From Bulletin No. 1477, titled Preventing Damage 
ture. This material from chapter Early American 
Ware Mary Earle Gould. 


THE FIRST COMB FACTORY commercial 
scale was undertaken Enoch Noyes West New- 
bury, Mass., 1759. His combs were made from animal 
horns flattened out with their original color untouched. 

THE FIRST COMB IVORY was made Center- 
brook, Conn., Andrew Lord 1789. cut the 
plates and teeth with 


Famous First Facts Joseph Nathan Kane. 
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Industries Association, Inc. 


The purpose the association encourage the 
study and better understanding early American 
industry, the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances and 
mechanical devices used American craftsmen, farm- 
ers, housewives, mariners, professional men, and other 
workers. 

President 
500 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-President 
Staten Island Historical Society 
Richmond, Staten Island, New 
Lewis WIGGINS, Vice-Presiaent 
Shelburne Museum, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 
Miss JANET MACFARLANE, Recording Secretar) 
Farmers Museum 
Cooperstown, New York 
Mrs. IRMA ANDERSON, Corresponding 
Chic State Museum, Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. FRANK and Editor 
Paxton St., Leicester, Massachusetts 
Communications regarding the THE CHRONICLE 
should addressed Editor; regarding back numbers 
Loring McMillen; suggestions for members any the 
cers; matters the President. Addresses here given. 
DUES 

The annua! dues are payable January Ist, and are 
Regular members, $3.00; Supporting members, $5.00; Sustain- 
ing members, $10.00 and up. There distinction between 
classes, except the amount dues, but THE CHRONICLE can- 
not financed unless considerable number the members 
pay more than $3.00. Each member expected voluntatily 
place himself the class which represents the amount 
willing contribute the support the Association for the 
current year. Life membership costs $50.00. THE CHRONICLE 
sent all members without additional charge. 


Editor’s Comment: 


The editor happy announce that three members 
have accepted our invitation serve the editorial 
advisory board. They are: Miss Janet MacFarlane, 
curator Fenimore House and the Farmers’ Museum 
Cooperstown, Y.; Mr. Shipton, lib- 
rarian the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass.; and Mr. Charles Ayers, collector and autho- 
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rity many classifications the early tools and 
trades, Worcester, Mass. Others will announced later. 


new and interesting column Janet MacFar- 
lane makes its first appearance this issue. hope 
you will take advantage this valuable service, which 
believe fills detinite need. 


The membership campaign progressing, but each 
member would get one new recruit the membership 
would doubled with little effort and would help 
Mr. and Mrs. John Byard end. 


Building Things From Love 
GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 

can understand the love that people have for 
antique workmanship. the early days, when man 
wanted home, went into the forest, cut down the 
trees wanted use for lumber, perfected them into 
boards, and built his home himself. Thus became 
part his very shelter, for knew every item that 
made his home. Likewise built his barn, being 
actual speaking terms with every piece timber and 
every nail that held place. 

Handmade furniture saturated with the love 
hands, mind and heart. was made for use—and 
last. And was used, and did last. have old, 
tall clock home that was built some two hundred 
years ago. still works. Every piece wood and 
every ornament, well its works, was 
hand. It’s all up” with the love the one 
who created it. 

Many these creations look very simple and 
crude now, but they did great service, and sup- 
plemented the fine characters those who lived with 
these creations 

When you put love into workmanship, you put per- 
manence into it. almost speaks you you view 
it! Beautifully printed and bound books also fascinate 
me. Old paper that has lasted, fresh 
this day, after centuries life, almost breathes the 
love its maker. 

There material all this world that can com- 
pete with love, though this love thing invisible 
beauty, makes itself felt. And nothing has 
greater quality permanence it! 


Used with permission The Evening Gazette, Worcester, Mass. 
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Membership 
Membership lists should amended follows: 


indicates decease 

(N) new member 
CONNECTICUT 


Darien: Robert Hanan, Contentment Island (1631) 
(N) 

Riverside: Benjamin Wood, Rocky Point Avenue 

Stamford: Rockwell Gardiner, Mill Road 

Waterford: Mrs. Leroy Stacy, Locust Court (929) 
(Ch) 


FLORIDA 
Winter Park: Edwin Spooner 
LOUISIANA 
Reserve: William Armstrong 
MAINE 


Bridgton: Mrs. Lange, Kennard Street, from 
Northampton, Mass. (951) (Ch) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Holden Greene, 133 Marlborough Street 
Holden: Mrs. Bradford Reed, Maple Street 
New JERSEY 
Plainfield: Dr. Harold Corbusier (717) 
New 
Elliott, One Bronxville Road 
Poughkeepsie: Robert Hill, Ferris Lane (1629) 
(N) 
New York City: Joseph Nathan Kane, 255 West 88th 
Street (450) (Ch) 
New York City: John Walton, 427 Park Avenue 
(1636) (N) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Mohnton: William Keible 
Pittsburgh: Dorothy Daniels, 5707 Lynne Haven Road 


RHODE IsLAND 
Providence: Thomas Steere (1336) 
VERMONT 


Communications 


Regarding the tomahawk shown page the 
January Chronicle. 


From Newton Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 

tomahawk similar the one shown the 
Connecticut Historical Society. The point curves down 
flat crescent. Several years ago made inquiries 
regarding and was informed that these small toma- 
hawks were not fighting weapons but were regalia used 
ceremonial 


From Herbert Hixon, West Medway, Mass. 

have one very much like which was given 
many years ago good lady Wrentham, Mass. 
She told she had been told was tomahawk. 


made many inquiries and one old man said 
seems this perfectly evident you think 
that 


And Mr. Henry Flynt, Broad Street, New York 
would like get touch with the owner the 
Tomahawk. 


From Theodore Bailey 

Regarding the bow drill. thousands years 
old and depicted the murals the walls 
old Egyptian tomb, reproduced color the National 
Geographic Magazine few years ago. There also 
wood bow drill the Egyptian collection the 
Metropolitan Museum Art New York City. 


Communications, continued 


reply the inquiry Miner Cooper about his 
pewter hook-like gadget, the last issue The 
Chronicle, page 12. 

From Brownell, Saratoga Springs, 

“We guess the pewter gadget may 
reed hook its shape and size seem nicely suited 
drawing the warp threads through the narrow spaces 
loom reed. Possibly was fitted wooden 

From Marguerite Davison, Swarthmore, Pa. 

gadget looks like threading hook for hand- 
weaving; used threading the warp from the heddles 
through the reed. The one use made bone and 
came from Sweden years ago.” 


Mrs. Burton Gates, Worcester, Mass. gave the 
same identification, but there another suggestion— 
From Charles Nichols, Anderson, 

“The hook-like gadget looks like tool which was 
formerly used straighten and re-arrange damaged card 
clothing textile mills, especially the 
leather foundation clothing.” 


New Hampshire mill, made steel about 1/32-inch 
thick the top and ground dull edge the bot- 
tom. further states: 


article illustrated would serve the same purpose, 
especially the coarse clothing used hand cards 
early woolen cards. 


was used the finer clothing, used cotton 
cards. The hook the point would very useful 
removing wire from the leather fillet any kind 
cloth. Pewter would not seem suitable 
material iron steel, but was perhaps more 


From Mrs. Martha Hill Hommel, Richlandtown, Pa. 


how did they work who made them and what 
were they made? Mr. Henry Landis the Landis Val- 
ley Museum, Pa. answered earliest onion peeler 
know about wore gingham apron and sat chair 
while she the onions, 


“Perhaps should put query thus: there such 
tool onion peeler? Perhaps some reader The 
Chronicle could throw some light this for us.” 
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What’s 


Mr. Edward Flint Tunbridge, Vermont thinks 
the gadget sketched might have been made use 
chopping knife wooden chopping bowl, for 
cutting leather strips. sent some snapshots from 
which the sketch was developed. 


The disks are three inches diameter and set two 
inches apart. The edges are very sharp. The handle 
cast iton and the whole gadget very strong. 


From Newton Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 

fifty years ago the Case, Lockwood Brainard 
Company made its own printers’ rollers from glue and 
molasses. Once twice year local coffinmaker 
would bring wooden drum form about inches 
diameter and with the face about inches wide. 
would have this covered with roller composition. 
Nobody knew just what did with until curious 
member the office force got courage ask him 
about it. said, use make fine mahogany 
out pine boards.’ 


then explained that had piece beautiful- 
ly-grained mahogany which raised the grain 
going over the surface with fine wire brush and 
scratching out the softer wood. The result may 
described printing plate. would coat this with 
mahogany stain his own devising, roll the drum 
over and thus transfer the mahogany pattern the 
pine board. believe that some the imitation wood 
trim automobiles now produced somewhat 
similar manner.” 
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